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Housing 


Problem Continues 


To Plague a Weary Nation 


“Start 


rts’”’ Toward a Solution Have Been Made, but Bottlenecks 


Still Hold up Construction of Needed Homes 


NTIL the threat of inflation is 

finally laid to rest, America’s 
: number-one domestic problem will con- 
tinue to be the matter of prices, but 
‘it must not be forgotten that housing 
js running a close second. 

Some millions of Americans, at 
least, are not likely to forget it, for 
the housing problem confronts them 
every waking moment and often haunts 
them in their dreams. It obliges them 
to live in shacks and trailers when 
they want comfortable homes, coops 
them up with relatives when they long 
for places of their own, or crowds 
them into tiny flats where privacy 
is impossible and the children are al- 
ways underfoot. 

Reports from all over the nation 
indicate that for most of the poorly 
housed there is no escape at the 
moment. In the entire country there 
are only three large cities—Mobile, 
Pensacola, and Butte—where it is 
reasonably easy to find living accom- 
modations. With these three excep- 
tions, all our cities are overcrowded, 
and the same thing can be said for 
most medium-sized towns. 
Everywhere hotels still operate at 
fullcapacity. In many localities Army 
barracks are being converted into 
apartments, and veterans—who hoped 
never to live in such quarters again— 
are only too glad to accept the bar- 
tacks after they have been remodeled. 
To make matters even worse, the final 
phase of demobilization is swelling the 
army of the unhoused, and the rents 
and prices of the few available dwell- 
ings climb relentlessly skyward. From 
coast to coast, exasperated home- 
Munters raise their voices in an angry 
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chorus: ‘“Why doesn’t somebody in 
Washington do something?” 

As long ago as last January, Presi- 
dent Truman called Wilson Wyatt to 
Washington to be that somebody. Mr. 
Wyatt, former mayor of Louisville, 
Kentucky, was familiar with low-cost 
housing projects and the erection of 
public buildings, but he had never 
had any first-hand experience in resi- 
dential construction. The President 
seemed not to regard this lack of ex- 
perience as a serious handicap, how- 
ever. He may, in fact, have agreed 
with the official who said, “The great 
thing about Wilson Wyatt is that he 
is so new in the housing field that he 
just doesn’t realize all the things that 
can’t be done. So maybe he can do 
them.” 

In giving Wyatt his assignment as 
National Housing Administrator and 
Housing Expediter, President Truman 
advised him to follow the motto of the 
great Chicago architect, Daniel Burn- 
ham, “Make no little plans.” This or- 
der was all the encouragement Wyatt 


_needed, and he soon produced a pro- 


gram which not even his bitterest 
enemy could criticize as too narrow 
in scope. 

His plan called for 2,700,000 houses 
and apartments to be completed or 
under construction by the end of next 
year. Almost two-thirds of these were 
to be built by the usual method—that 
is, by construction workers who do 
the job at the sites where the build- 
ings are to be located. About one- 
third were to be factory-built (pre- 
fabricated) dwellings, and the rest 
would consist of temporary houses and 

(Concluded on page 6) 














FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


Still Climbing 


Peace Parley Slated 


Representatives of 21 United Nations Will Consider Terms for 
European Axis Satellites in Paris July 29 


FTER a year of bargaining, dis- 

agreeing, and bargaining again, 
the foreign ministers of the United 
States, Britain, Russia, and France 
are within sight of their goal—a full- 
dress European peace conference. On 
July 29, representatives of the 21 
United Nations involved in the Euro- 
pean war will gather in Paris to con- 
sider final peace terms for Italy, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland. 





ONE is likely to 
succeed in the 
business world only 
‘Walter E. Myer in case he acquires 
more capital from 

time to time than he needs to use in his 
Operations. He puts this capi- 

tal by, allows it to accumulate, then as 
‘pportunities appear he puts it to use. 
tly finds occasion to feed this 
C capital into his business. 
By this Process alone is he able to 
tary on extensive, complicated, and ex- 
mg Operations. The accumulation 
* capital is also an insurance against 
3 urity. Even though one may 
Never Plan to conduct business enter- 
. Must prepare to continue his 
He must realize that the 
come when he can no longer 
Then he will be fortunate if 
== am accumulation of capital to fall 


































































































Laying Up Capital 


By Walter E. Myer 


back upon. That is why it is considered 
so desirable for one to produce a surplus 
while the going is good, laying up capi- 
tal for future opportunities and for 
rainy days. 

It is not so generally realized that it 
is equally desirable for one to lay up 
intellectual capital. If one is to suc- 
ceed he should spend years in the study 
of a wide range of subjects. That is 
what he does during his student days. 
Then he continues to study and to learn. 
He reads, reflects upon, and discusses 
many matters which do not concern his 
daily work. 

Even though one may not be going 
into business or the professions, he 
needs a store of intellectual capital. He 
needs it in order to act intelligently as 
a citizen. No man can become suffici- 
ently familiar with the problems his 
ballot deals with if he waits to study 


the issues involved until election time 
approaches. The casting of a ballot is 
a moment of crisis, comparable to the 
one faced by the physician when he is 
confronted by a complicated case. The 
voter meets the crisis effectively only if 
he is able to make his decision in the 
light of a knowledge and understanding 
which has been in preparation for 
months or years. And so it is with the 
little crises with which one’s private life 
is filled. One cannot always meet diffi- 
cult situations on the impulse of the 
moment. He needs a reserve of exper- 
ience upon which he may draw. In 
times of opportunity and crisis one may 
live on his intellectual capital, but if 
he is to be happy in his personal rela- 
tions and successful in his career, he 
must be adding constantly to his reserve 
of capital, intellectual as well as ma- 
terial. 


Unlike most of the formal treaty- 
makers of other days, the Paris con- 
ferees will break little new ground in 
their negotiations. Instead, they will 
work from blueprints already drafted 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
They will review the decisions made 
by Foreign Ministers Byrnes, Molo- 
tov, Bevin, and Bidault and perhaps 
suggest amendments. But, according 
to the terms of the Moscow agreement 
which set the stage for the conference, 
they cannot make important changes in 
the settlements already agreed upon. 

It is the Big Four who will do the 
real and final treaty-making. After 
the conference, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will meet again to consider 
the recommendations of the peace con- 
ference and write the final treaties. 

Even the rules of procedure for the 
forthcoming conference will probably 
reflect the will of the great powers 
primarily. At first, Russia wanted 
the Big Four to decide how the con- 
ference should be run without consult- 
ing the other 17 nations at all. 
Britain, France, and the United States 
felt that all 21 should have a voice 
in deciding the rules of procedure. 
Finally, the foreign ministers decided 
to suggest a set of rules and leave it 
up to a majority of the group to ap- 
prove or reject them. 

The importance of the Big Four in 
the making of the peace for Europe 
is no accident. By the end of World 
War II, the world recognized that in- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Treaties to Reflect Work 


ternational peace and security de- 
pended more upon good relations 
among the great powers than on any 
other factor. For this reason it was 
agreed that the major nations should 
make the key decisions about the peace 
settlement and then adjust them in the 
interests of the lesser powers. 

For some time, however, even this 
plan was threatened with failure. The 
scheduling of the peace conference 
marks the end of a long period of 
negotiation in which it was often 
doubtful that the big powers could 
maintain their wartime unity in deal- 
ing with the problems of peace. Three 
times the foreign ministers met, de- 
liberated, and parted without settling 
any of the big questions involved in 
the European peace treaties. 

Before they met for the fourth time 
in April, their differences were so 
serious that there was talk of separate 
treaties made by Russia on the one 
hand and Britain, France, and the 
United States on the other. But the 
fourth attempt succeeded. Conces- 
sions and compromises on all sides 
have at last brought the Big Four to 
an understanding on basic peace terms 
for Germany’s European satellites. 

Italy was the worst hurdle they had 
to surmount. Here the Big Four were 
in sharp disagreement over several 
points. Russia wanted the city of 
Trieste to go to Yugoslavia; Britain, 
France, and the United States opposed 
the idea. Russia had asked for ex- 
clusive trusteeship over the Italian 
colony of Tripolitania on the Mediter- 
ranean; the other powers objected. 
Russia wanted large reparations from 
Italy; the three western powers fav- 
ored more moderate ones. And so on. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Behind these concrete issues, of 
course, lay a deeper struggle for power. 
Britain, fighting to keep her tradi- 
tional dominance in the Mediterra- 
nean, feared to have Russian influence 
creep in through Trieste and Tripoli- 
tania. She feared also to have Italy 
weakened excessively by heavy repa- 
rations. In Britain’s eyes, an impover- 
ished Italy seemed a potential threat 
to the peace of the Mediterranean. 

On her side, Russia was eager to 
extend her strength and influence. Her 
demands in connection with the Italian 
treaty were aimed at securing a foot- 
hold in the Mediterranean. Although 
this great inland sea has long been 
known as Britain’s trade lifeline, it 
is also important to Russia as an 
outlet for Black Sea shipping. 


Trieste Compromise 


A compromise finally settled the 
problem of Trieste. The long-disputed 
seaport at the northern end of the 
Adriatic is to be placed under United 
Nations control instead of going either 
to Italy or Yugoslavia. As the “Free 
Territory of Trieste’—an area of 
some 300 square miles—it will enjoy 
democratic government under the 
leadership of a governor appointed by 
the Security Council. 

Yugoslavia, meanwhile, is to get a 
large slice of the Istrian peninsula out- 
side Trieste. The new Italo-Yugoslav 
frontier has been drawn to place about 
3,000 square miles of former Italian 
territory within Yugoslavia’s borders. 

None of the nations involved is 
really satisfied with this arrangement. 
The Italians, embittered by their ter- 
ritorial losses, point to the 128,000 of 
their countrymen who will be under 
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EUROPE’S POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY will be changed by the forthcoming peace conference in Paris 


of Big Four 


Yugoslav rule on the Istrian peninsula. 
The Yugoslavs complain with equal 
bitterness because they were not 
awarded Trieste itself, which they see 
as a natural outlet for their commerce. 

The big powers, for their part, re- 
member how much international fric- 
tion developed over the Baltic port 
of Danzig when the Versailles Treaty 
internationalized it. They are wor- 
ried lest Trieste become a similar 
trouble spot. But, in view of the 
sharp clash of interests in Trieste, 
internationalization seemed the only 
possible answer. 

The question of Italy’s colonial em- 
pire was settled partly by compromise 
and partly by postponing a detailed 
decision. The Dodecanese Islands, 
along the Turkish coast, are to go to 
Greece immediately. The disputed 
African colonies will remain under 
British administration for the present. 
Later, the Big Four will hold a special 
meeting to work out trusteeship ar- 
rangements or other plans for them. 

The other territorial problems in- 
volved in the Italian treaty ‘were 
worked out with comparative ease. 
Italy will be allowed to keep the 
Austrian-populated mountains of the 
Tyrol which she acquired after the 
First World War. Here she will have 
enough hydroelectric power to make 
up for what she is to lose in another 
section—the Briga-Tenda area. This 
little strip of territory on the Medi- 
terranean is to go to France. 

The western powers retreated from 
their original position on the issue of 
Italian reparations. Russia is to have 
the $100,000,000 she demanded to 
make up for the damage the Italians 
did in their invasion of the Ukraine. 


————— 


As Russia wished, at least part of the 
payments will be made in newly pro. 
duced Italian goods rather than jp 
money. Furthermore, the Italian war. 
ships now in Russian hands will he 
considered war booty. This means 
that they need not be checked of 
against the payments due the Rug. 
sians. The foreign ministers agreeg 
to arrange Italian reparations to the 
smaller European countries at the | 
peace conference. 

The final problem of the Italian 
treaty was military. The foreign mip. 
isters decided to limit the Italian Nayy 
to two small battleships and fou, 
cruisers. They also agreed that Brit. 
ish and American occupation troops 
should leave the country within three 
months after the treaty came into 
effect. 

Finnish Treaty 

Finland’s treaty was mainly a mat. 
ter of territorial settlements. The 
foreign ministers decided that Rus. 
sia should keep the Arctic port of 
Petsamo and also the Karelian isthmus 
just above the strategic Russian city 
of Leningrad. They also agreed to 
include guarantees of freedom of re. 
ligion, press, and political activity in 
the Finnish treaty draft. The Finns 
have already settled with the Russians 
on the question of reparations. 

In the Balkans as in Italy, most of 
the specific problems which divided the 
foreign ministers were less important 
than the larger problem of rivalry 
among them. Russia wants to keep the 
nations of eastern Europe within her 
sphere of influence as a defense meas. 
ure. The western powers want to 
prevent her from establishing an iron. 
clad control over this half of the con- 
tinent. 

The foreign ministers found it rel- 
atively easy to solve the boundary 
problems involved in the Balkan trea- 
ties. They decided, first of all, to 
recognize the transfer of Transyl- 
vania to Rumania from Hungary, 
This province, with its nearly 3,000,000 
people, was awarded to the Hu. 
garians by Hitler. 

Rumania, for her part, is to lose 
the Bulgarian-populated province of 
Southern Dobruja to the Bulgars. She 
will also lose the provinces of Bes 
sarabia and Bukovina to Russia. These 
two provinces include large numbers of 
Ukrainians and Ruthenians as wel 
as Rumanians. 

Following the British and Ameri f 
can example in Italy, Russia has > 
promised to withdraw her occupation i 
forces from Bulgaria within three’@’ 
months after the treaties go into effect. 
She has agreed further to let the col- 
ference deal with the tangled repara 
tions problems which remain to be 
solved in the Balkans. 

_ Although the Big Four succeeded 
in redrawing the boundaries of eastem 
Europe, they were less successful it 
solving some of the other problems d 
the Balkan treaties. Chief amolf 
these unsettled problems is the qué 
tion of free trade along the Danube 
river, which flows from headwaters# 
central Europe through the Balkans 
the Black Sea. The United States 
Britain, and France want the Balk! 
treaties to include guarantees of ft 
trade on this waterway. Russia 
jects, saying that the question § 
be’ studied separately. The disagt® 
ment, reflecting the rivalry of Russ# 
and the west, has virtually tied 
Danubian shipping. Whether oF 
the conference can produce an 

to this problem and others like it ® 
mains to be seen.. 
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wwe Can Still Lick This Thing,” edi- 
torial comment, Life. 


Informed estimates about how much 
the cost of living will rise in the next 
six months range from 12 per cent to 
50'per cent. The increases will come 
where they hurt most—in food and 
clothing. But the American people 
are not helpless before this anticipated 
rise. They still have three positive 
controls they can bring into play. 

The first way they can fight infla- 
tion is through speedy production by 
industry for the mass market. In- 
dustry has shown in the past that it 
can set a price goal for a wide market 
and then meet it by improved efficiency 
and volume. 

Second, labor and its leaders must 
exercise responsibility in making wage 
demands. Labor should share the 
penefits of the machine age. It should 
also plan and work to help the country 
during this period of crisis. It is im- 
portant that labor cooperate in bring- 
ing about greater production. Strikes 
and slow-down devices will hinder get- 
ting goods to the market. 

Finally, buyers must use good sense, 
patience, and restraint. They must 








SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


Into the Wild Blue Yonder? 


not be too eager to spend their savings. 
Self-rationing can do more than any 
other single thing to hold prices down. 
A buyers’ strike which might cause 
fear and halt production will not help 
as much as consistent self-restraint. 
Producers and consumers can lick 
: inflation if they will work together 
this way. 


“China Moves a River,’ by Lawrence 
K. Rosinger, New Republic. 


Once China’s Yellow River flowed 
northeast to the Pohai Gulf. In 1938, 
heroic Chinese fighting the Japanese 
invaders deliberately broke the dikes 
and flooded a huge rich area in the 
enemy’s path. After that the Yellow 
River flowed southeast into the Yel- 
low Sea. Now the Chinese are build- 
ing dikes to restore the river to its 
old course and reclaim 114 million 
acres of badly-needed land. 

The old bed of the Yellow River is 
largely in Communist territory. Many 
new villages have sprung up there 
Since 1938. The Communists asked 
the National Government not to let the 
river enter its old bed until they had 

to erect defenses against future 

» This spring the National Gov- 
‘rmment and the Communists reached 
agreement on this point, and work in 
border regions began immediately. 





Most of the work is done by hand. 
The Chinese are skillful in handling 
primitive tools—shovels, wheelbar- 
rows, black pots, kaoliang stalks and 
willow branches, but their task is 
tremendous. 

In both National Government and 
Communist territory, the Chinese 
peasants work with unity and vigor. 
Government-appointed engineers of 
the Yellow River Commission and 
the Communist representatives with 
whom they deal maintain smooth 
working relations. This project seems 
to show that a genuine coalition gov- 
ernment to advance peace and recon- 
struction in China could win the sup- 
port of a united people. 


“We Can’t Afford Slums,” editorial 
comment, Christian Science Monitor. 


For a long time sociologists have 
been pointing out that most criminals 
come from slums. Their words have 
fallen on deaf ears until recently 
when city welfare departments have 
figured in dollars and cents what it 
costs taxpayers to keep slums. 

Milwaukee found it cost 50 times 
as much to maintain the many prison- 
ers from the worst blighted area as it 
did to keep those from the city’s best- 
developed residential ward. New York 
had produced similar figures .a few 
years ago. 

Cleveland spent two million dollars 
in prison costs and police protection 
on one slum area. This area actually 
contained only 2.5 per cent of the city’s 
population and yielded only $225,000 
in revenue. It was costing non-resi- 
dents of the area $1,750,000. That 
same small area was responsible for 
21 per cent of Cleveland’s murders and 


- 8 per cent of its juvenile delinquency. 


These figures show that there are 
economic reasons, as well as sociologi- 
cal and humanitarian reasons, for do- 
ing away with slums. Slum-clearance 
will help city budgets as well as city 
morale. 


“Public Opinion Polls as an Aid to 
Democracy,” by Julian L. Wood- 
ward, Political Science Quarterly. 
Public opinion polling is a young 

art, but it already shows signs of hav- 

ing value for democracy. Many people 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opin 


watch election predictions, made by 
the polls, with interest; but the more 
important job of polls is reporting 
public attitudes on current issues. 

What 3,000 people think can repre- 
sent the opinions of the total popula- 
tion if certain precautions are taken. 
The 3,000 must be a real cross-section 
—geographical, financial, religious, 
racial, educational. They must be 
asked the right kind of questions, not 
questions which wili confuse them or 
about which they know nothing. These 
questions must be asked in an inter- 
view which is not embarrassing. 
Finally, the results must be tabulated 
carefully and used for drawing right 
conclusions. ; 

Accurate polling provides a more 
reliable all-around picture of what 
citizens really want than do newspaper 
editorials and comment or analysis of 
letters to congressmen. 

Although politicians are prejudiced 
against polls at present, it is likely 
that sometime the government itself 
will finance public opinion polls. The 
poll actually becomes a ballot-box on 
the many questions the government 
must decide. It enables citizens to ex- 
press their opinions on these ques- 
tions. 


“Champions Under Wraps,” by J. 
Alvin Kugelmass, This Week. 


With traditional Soviet secrecy, 
Russia is flexing her athletic muscles. 
In the land where mass calisthenics 
were once the national sport, you can 
now hear the thud of the booted soccer 


_ ball, the crack of the bat, and wild 


cheers as “Karl Marx” comes down the 
race track with plenty of rubles on the 
nose. Individual competition, earlier 
ruled out in the Communist regime, is 
now encouraged through government 
support. 

Since the end of the war, tens of 
millions of Russians have been par- 
ticipating in everything from ping- 
pong to pole-vaulting, from corn-husk- 
ing to boxing. The revival of sports 
is watched with interest by Western 
world athletes planning to enter the 
Olympic games in 1948. Reports in- 
dicate the Soviet Union might run 
away with top honors. 
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The Vultures 


Clockings of runners and jumpers 
show Soviet performances still under 
United States records, but one high- 
jumper loped over a bar five inches 
above the world’s record mark. A 
discus thrower named Lijakhov bet- 
tered the international throw by about 
10 feet. Nina Dumbadze, a girl 
athlete, threw the discus 19 feet be- 
yond the women’s world record. 

More than 100,000 Soviet fans at- 
tended a soccer game between the 
Red Army team and the Moscow “Dy- 
namos.” Baseball diamonds on the 
steppes see rivalry between teams 
of be-fezzed sheep-herders. | Wrest- 
ling, boxing, and racing rules are pat- 
terned after our own. The Nor- 
wegians, with whom the Russians have 
lately been competing, say the Rus- 
sians can beat any nation in the world 
in ski jumping and speed skating. 


“High and Mighty Sound Waves,” by 
Louis N. Sarbach, Nation’s Business. 


New magic lurks in the curious 
world of ultrasonic waves, sound vi- 
brations above human capacity to 
hear. The human ear cannot detect 
sound produced by more than 20,000 
vibrations per second, but ultrasonic 
energy tears liquids apart and travels 
through air, water, metal, earth, and 
rock at a speed which can be traced 
and timed. 

Speed sound kills germs and_bac- 
teria in liquids and treats eggs so 
that they can stay fresh for months 
at ordinary room temperatures. One 
ultrasonic device tests counterfeit 
coins. Another combines oil and wa- 
ter or water and mercury, leading 
the way to new and valuable alloys. 

Biologists think high frequency 
sound waves will be used to treat 
cancer and other diseases, for germs 
which remain stubbornly alive in the 
face of heat become harmless shreds 
during intense supersonic vibrations. 
The Navy has experimented and 
learned that sound waves can de- 
termine underwater how close a ves- 
sel is. The official name for this 
“marine radar” is Sonar, or sound- 
navigation ranging. Sonar saved 
thousands of American lives and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of supplies and 
equipment in this war. 

Sound waves are accurately mapping 
the ocean floor. A new ,depth-re- 
corder draws a continuous, irregular 
line of ink on a roll of scaled paper 
as the ship slowly passes over Davy 
Submerged 
voleanoes and plateaus can be “seen” 
in this way. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


SENATOR MEAD (standing), chairman of the Senate War Investigating Committee, 
and Senator Mitchell, are important figures in the current investigations (see note on 


this page) 


Senate Investigation 


As the Senate War Investigating 
Committee digs deeper and deeper 
into the mountain of irregularities 
in deals between munitions firms and 
the government, it becomes clear that 
in World War II—as in our earlier 
conflicts—a number of Americans 
were willing to rob the nation while 
thousands of others were dying to 
defend it. 

The committee’s chairman, Sena- 
tor James Mead (Democrat, New 
York), has found that a clever pro- 
motion man who hadn’t so much 
as a single plant could wangle a 
$3,240,000 contract for mortar shells 
and be paid a million dollars in ad- 
vance. In three years this man built 
up a chain of companies, some of 
which existed only on paper, and won 
government contracts totalling $78,- 
000,000. During that time a small 
group of his officers were paid 
$2,000,000 in salaries plus $300,000 
in “traveling expenses.” All the 
money, needless to say, came from 
the pockets of American taxpayers. 
“This is war profiteering at its worst,” 
said Senator Mead. 

But the ugliest feature of the busi- 
ness is the involvement of govern- 
ment officials. At this writing it is 
impossible to say how far into high 
places the unsavory trail will lead, 
but already there is evidence that 
Representative Andrew May (Demo- 
erat, Kentucky), chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
used his influence for the benefit of 
the accused contractor, and we know 
that the War Department awarded its 
E (for excellence) to a company 
which, in the judgment of the Army 
ordnance officers concerned, certainly 
did not deserve it. 


The Regulars 


In the summer of 1939, when our 
Regular Army numbered 188,000, an 
announcement by the chief of staff 
that we needed 800,000 men would 
have caused an uproar in Congress 
and the nation. But the other day 
General Eisenhower made such a 
statement without attracting too much 
attention. 

Times have changed since 1939. 
Today we have an Army of a million 


and a half, and we can truly say 
that the sun never ceases to shine 
on it. In addition to garrisoning the 
homeland, our GI’s man bases in both 
the oceans, guard installations in 
Egypt, India, and China, and occupy 
Germany, Korea, and Japan. By next 
July their numbers will be down to 
about a million, but General Eisen- 
hower feels that for the next 15 or 
20 years the total must not fall below 
800,000. Half of this figure will be 
Air Forces personnel. 

Eighty thousand officers will be 
needed, it seems, and Congress has 
been asked to increase the number of 
regular Army officers from 25,000 
to 50,000. The remaining 30,000 are 
to be reserve officers on active duty. 
The Reserve Officers Training Corps 
will continue to furnish officers from 
civil life, and officer candidate schools 
will commission qualified enlisted men. 


Minnesota Primary 


Political experts are already using 
the returns in Minnesota’s recent pri- 
mary elections as a basis for future 
campaigns. For some time these ex- 
perts have watched various primaries 
for answers to two questions: Is the 
United States swinging toward isola- 
tionism? Is Harold Stassen a strong 
figure in the Republican Party? (See 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for July 1, 
page 4.) 

During the pre-election campaign 
in Minnesota, Mr. Stassen, a former 
governor of the state, gave his sup- 
port to the present governor, Edward 
Thye, who was a candidate for 
the Republican senatorial nomination. 
Governor Thye ran against Henrik 
Shipstead, who already represents 
Minnesota in the Senate, but who was 
up for re-election. Thye believes that 
the United States should use its in- 
fluence to the fullest in world affairs. 
Senator Shipstead, on the other hand, 
has voted against most of the meas- 
ures designed to increase the United 
States’ international role. He was one 
of two senators who voted against our 
joining the United Nations. 

Mr. Thye won, and his victory is 
taken to mean that Republicans in 
Minnesota are not isolationist, and 
that isolationism in general is not 
growing. 


he Story of the Week 


The vote was also taken to mean 
that Mr. Stassen is a power in the 
Republican Party. Had Governor 
Thye been defeated, political observ- 
ers would have concluded that Stassen 
did not have the confidence of the Re- 
publicans in his own state, and that 
nationally he was not important. They 
know now, however, that they must 
reckon with Mr. Stassen in their fu- 
ture plans. 


A Changing U. S. 


The United States is not the place 
it was six years ago—its population 
has increased, and even its geography 
has changed. The most recent esti- 
mates of population show that, since 
the last official count was taken in 
1940, we have added 10 million peo- 
ple to our numbers. In 1940, we had 
approximately 130 million population, 
and now, according to the United 
States Census Bureau, there are 
slightly more than 140 million of us. 

The National Geographic Society 
has recorded the changes in our geo- 
graphy on its most recent maps. New 
names have appeared—names made 
important by events of the past few 
years. These include Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, and Richland, Washington, 
two villages which grew into small 
cities when they were selected as 
sites for the atomic bomb develop- 
ment. Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, formerly known primarily as 
a resort town, was “put on the map” 
when it became the scene of the im- 
portant international monetary con- 
ference. 

Dams have been built and have 
changed dry areas into lakes. One of 
these, the Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake, 
was created by the waters of Grand 
Coulee Dam in Washington. In other 
instances, names of familiar land- 
marks have been changed. Castle 
Mountain, in nearby Canada, has be- 
come Mount Eisenhower. Shoshone 
Reservoir in Wyoming has been re- 
named Buffalo Bill Reservoir. 


Ballots, Not Bullets 


The election of Miguel Aleman to 
serve for six years as President of 
Mexico was another victory for the 
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PRI, the Revolutionary Party which 
always wins the national elections. 

In addition, the balloting was a test 
of the new election law of last De- 
cember, which promised the People 
an honest and orderly vote. The most 
important feature of the law was the 
system for securing a wider registra. 
tion than the country had ever known 
before, and it was considered encour. 
aging that in the recent election 
nearly half of the 5,000,000 eligibj. 
voters turned out. 

The government took steps to ge 
that there was no revival of the old 
tradition of deciding elections by byl. 
lets rather than ballots. Green-hel. 
meted federal troops guarded the poll. 
ing places, and voters were searched 
for hidden weapons. The light casual. 
ties (one killed and a dozen wounded) 
showed improvement over the _194) 
election with its 47 fatalities and 309 
injured. 

The principal planks of Sejior Ale. 
man’s platform were the cleaning up 
of PRI administration and the indys- 
trialization of Mexico. Both these 
objectives have been proclaimed be. 
fore by the PRI, and it will be inter. 
esting to see what the new President 
does to attain them. 


Demobilized Agencies 


Readers who have been baffled by 
references to a seemingly endless 
number of emergency agencies in} 
Washington will be glad to know that 
the list is getting shorter all the time. 7 

It has been calculated that as many 
as 164 of these agencies—not includ- 
ing those belonging to the Army and 
the Navy—functioned at some time 
between the outbreak of war in Ev- 
rope and the present. Most of them 
were small offices, created to accom- 
plish limited missions, and they sel 
dom lived very long. 

Of the more important agencies, 
about 20 were still conducting busi- 
ness at this time last year. Today 
a scant dozen survive, and these en- 
ploy only 50,000 individuals as con- 
pared with the 200,000 people carried 
on the payroll at the peak of activity 
in 1943. 

By far the largest of the remail- 






















































































































































MIGUEL ALEMAN (right), President-elect of Mexico, with two aides 
plan his successful election campaign 
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arried pand as it battles with the enormous tral Europe, the Soviet Union can credit ever granted one nation by My son ‘ain ae ae er a but P'm 
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nomic Stabilization, Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Alien Property, Pro- 

, duction, and the rest—have decreased 
0 comparatively modest proportions. 
By next summer most of them will 
have disappeared entirely. 









Talking to Russians 


Tron curtain or no, our State De- 
rtment will soon be talking directly 
‘the people of Russia. According 
Plans now being worked out by 
Benton, assistant secretary 
te for public and cultural rela- 
i Russian-language programs 
i be broadcast to the U. S. S. R. 
ing this fall. These programs 
fonsist chiefly of straight news 
is with commentary to provide 
ground for understanding 
m. Some American music, chiefly 
x songs, will be broadcast, too. 
Unfortunately, our unseen audience 
i never be more than an insignifi- 
ant fraction of the 200,000,000 Rus- 











































































































To strengthen the 
voice of America for them, we plan to 
use a relay station in French North 
Africa. 

The Stalin government has never 
encouraged contacts between its peo- 
ple and those of the western democra- 
cies, so it is not expected to salute 
our project with a burst of applause. 
On the other hand, it can hardly lodge 
a formal protest, for it has long broad- 
cast its own programs to our country 
and other English-speaking lands. 


Lesson in Inflation 


A glance at unhappy Hungary shows 
us what runaway inflation can be. 
There the pengo, formerly worth 
about 17 cents in American money, 
is absolutely without value. Billions 
of pengoes are swept up off the streets 
each day. Shops close before the 
working people can come in to buy, 
because the working people are paid 
in paper pengoes and the shopkeep- 
ers do not want the worthless cur- 


may be borrowed before 1951. Two 
per cent interest will begin on that 
date for whatever sum has been bor- 
rowed, except that no interest need 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 


SIX NO-HITTERS make up the amazing 


record of this high school pitcher. Big 
League teams are bidding for him al- 
ready, but he will finish school first, 
he says. 3 






see me wave at you?” 

Young Girl (just learning to drive): 
“Yes, but I have a boy friend, so you’re 
wasting your time.” 


* * * 
Freshman (in barber shop): “How 
long do I have to wait for a shave?” 


Barber (after close look): “About six 
months or a year.” 


* * * 
“Are you the boy who took my order?” 


asked the impatient gentleman in the 
restaurant. 


“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter politely. 
“Well, what do you know,” he re- 
marked. “You don’t look a day older.” 


* * * 


Cop: “Have you a warning signal on 
the front of your car?” 

Girl Driver: “Yes, sir, I have a little 
sign that says Dodge Brothers.” 


* * * 


: Waiter: “How did you find your steak, 
sir?” 

Diner: “It was just luck. I happened 

to move that piece of potato and there it 
was.” 


* * * 


“Why did you leave your last job?” 
“TlIness.” 

“What sort of illness?’ 

“My bess said he got sick of me.” 
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Housing Plans 


(Conéluded from page 1) 


trailers. Veterans, servicemen, and 
families whose living conditions were 
exceptionally bad were to be given 
preference in the selling and renting 
of all units, and loans were to be 
granted home-buyers on liberal terms. 

Mr. Wyatt saw that construction 
was being hampered by shortage of 
materials and skilled labor. He pro- 
posed to attack the materials bottle- 
neck in several ways. All nonessen- 
tial construction—stores, theaters, gas 
stations, and the like—would be de- 
ferred until the crisis had passed. 
Available materials would be chan- 
nelled into good low-priced housing. 
Finally, the production of building 
materials would be stimulated by guar- 
anteeing markets to the manufacturers 
and, wherever necessary, by paying 
them premiums’ or subsidies. 

To relieve the shortage of labor, 
Mr. Wyatt planned to help the build- 
ing industry recruit 1,500,000 addi- 
tional workers. Pre-apprenticeship 
training in the public schools would 
play a part in the recruiting program, 
and veterans who undertook on-the- 
job training would be granted educa- 
tional allowances under the GI Bill 
6f Rights. 


Green Light 


To the building industry, starved 
by long years of depression and war, 
the Wyatt plan looked promising. It 
meant that this year there would be 
five times as much home construction 
as there was last, and next year there 
would be another big increase. To 
state it in other terms, we should build 
or start to build, in 1946, 25 per cent 
more housing units than were begun 
in the peak year of 1925—and 1947 
would top the peak year of the twen- 
ties by 50 per cent! 

All this construction was to be 
handled by private enterprise, except 
for the 200,000 temporary units which 
the federal government would rush 
through this year. Although there 
was some grumbling on the part of 
the traditional on-the-site builders at 
the part that prefabricated dwellings 
were to play in the program, the 
building industry as a whole was 
greatly pleased with the outlook. 

Congress approved the program, too, 
and on May 22 President Truman 
signed the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act which gave Mr. Wyatt the 
legislative backing he needed and, in 
his own words, threw the program 
into high gear. 

Wyatt had not been idle while he 
was waiting for Congress to help him. 
Using emergency powers granted un- 
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FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


PREFABRICATED HOMES will play a large part in helping the nation reach its 


housing goal 


der the Second War Powers Act and 
working through the housing agen- 
cies and other federal offices, he man- 
aged to launch his program in rather 
spectacular fashion. “In the first five 
months of the year,” says a report 
he recently issued, “we have achieved 
34 per cent of our goal, and the likeli- 
hood is strong for starting the rest 
of the 1,200,000 units scheduled for 
1946.” From January through May, 
builders began 406,000 dwellings, of 
which 278,000 were permanent homes, 
69,000 temporary dwellings, 47,000 
conversions, and 12,000 trailers. 

But Mr. Wyatt does not wish to 
give the impression that the problem 
is practically solved. “Although the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram is well on its way in terms of 
number of housing ‘starts,’ ” he says, 
“a word of caution is necessary. 
‘Starts’ are not housing accommoda- 
tions. They are the beginnings of 
homes, but veterans cannot live in 
them until they are completed. And 
construction time, because of the ma- 
terials shortage, appears to be length- 
ening. Expanded materials production 
is necessary to reverse this trend.” 
In other words, we still haven’t enough 
materials—enough lumber, brick, con- 
crete blocks, wall board, pipe, or nails. 


Program’s Critics 


This bottleneck is responsible for 
most of the criticism which is being 
leveled at the Housing Expediter by 
building contractors and disappointed 
house hunters. No sooner had Wyatt’s 
report on the first five months been 
published, than the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders attacked it as 
misleading and unduly optimistic. 

“While it is true,” said the associa- 
tion, “that private home builders made 
a great number of ‘starts’ on houses 
during the first five months of the 
year, the fact is that today the pro- 
gram is dangerously bogging down 
through the government’s failure 
to break bottlenecks in the supply 
of building materials. Today. there 
are immeasurably more ‘stops’ than 
‘starts’. . . . Thousands of houses are 
standing uncompleted because essen- 
tial materials can’t be found. Homes 
which could be built in three months 
are taking nine. . . . Completions are 
only 10 per cent of the ‘starts’ made.” 

The continuing shortage in mate- 
rials can be traced to a variety of 
causes. Mr. Wyatt says we are still 
feeling the effects of the work stop- 
pages occasioned a while back by man- 
agement-labor disputes in such basic 





industries as steel, lumber, and coal. 
And he holds that we have not yet 
recovered from the rapid using up of 
materials for commercial and indus- 
trial construction in the months be- 
tween the lifting of wartime restric- 
tions and the imposition of new re- 
strictions under the Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Program. 

The disorganization of the postwar 
period is partly to blame, too. For 
example, two of the largest eastern 
plants producing gypsum for wall- 
board have closed their doors while 
their lawyers argue with Washington 
about releasing from government serv- 
ice certain boats needed to bring ore 
from Nova Scotia. Again, a large 
American importer of linseed oil is 
unable to obtain his material from 
Argentina because that country re- 
sents the attitude of our State Depart- 
ment. 

The Housing Expediter insists that 
all that can be done is being done. 
Since the passage of the Emergency 
Housing Act in May, sizable premiums 
have been offered to stimulate the 
production of brick, plywood, and 
other products. The Forest Service 
has agreed to permit, in certain areas 
and for a limited time, the cutting of 
timber beyond the limit which the 
woodland can restore by normal 
growth. Imports of building mate- 
rials are increasing, and the export 
of critical items is being rigidly con- 
trolled. Surplus building materials 
and materials salvaged from aban- 
doned camps are being made avail- 
able for residential construction. One 
of the most hopeful developments, we 
are told, is the progress that has been 
made in the production of new mate- 
rials to substitute for scarce ones. 

In the current number of Fortune, 
the editors examine the emergency 
housing program from the viewpoint 
of unbiased observers, and they con- 
clude that, in spite of materials short- 
ages, there is no reason for alarm. 

“In the coming months,” they say, 
“the chances are that the U. S. is go- 
ing to see a lot of construction. Amer- 
ican industry is still ingenious, and 
long-pent-up demand has a way of 
invoking supply no matter what the 
difficulties. When to this demand is 
added definite government encourage- 
ment, at least for low-cost housing, 
the results may surprise even Mr. 
Wyatt. The great question, indeed, 
remains not how many houses but 
what price houses. . . . Material and 
labor costs are skyrocketing. If the 
veteran pays $10,000 rather than 
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$5,000 for his home, no one shoujg 
be too surprised.” 

This last point has worried Wilson 
Wyatt from the start. Before the 
death of the OPA, he stated that a 
least three-fifths of the veterans cap. 
not pay over $40 a month for housing. 
These men and women must hay 
dwelling units costing no more than 
$5,000, and Mr. Wyatt was unable to 
bring down costs sufficiently for this 
even when he had the OPA controls tp 
help him. “If these controls are ry. 
moved or substantially weakened,” hp 
warned last month, “the whole low-cog 
nature of the program will be endgp. 
gered.” It would seem, therefore, that 
when housing ceases to be a constry. 
tion problem it will become a part of 
the great American problem of the 
High Cost of Living. 

So much has been said about the 
housing program for veterans that it 
might be assumed by comfortably 
housed citizens that all will be we 
when the last ex-soldier has beep 
handed the door key to his new home. 
Unfortunately, such is not the cage. 
Even in 1939 we had nowhere near 
the number of dwellings we needed, 
and since that year the number of 
non-farm families in the United States 
has increased by nearly six milion, 
Only a small fraction of this increage 
has been accommodated in new hous. 
ing, so it is obvious that the housing 
problem has been growing rapidly 
worse in recent years. 


New Measure 


The task of providing a long-range 
housing program has been undertaken 
by the General Housing Bill which 
has passed the Senate and is now be 
ing considered by the House.Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. The 
purpose of this bill is to stimulate 
the construction of at least 12,500,000 
family dwelling units in and near 
cities during the next 10 years. About 
one-tenth of the units would be pub- 
lic housing for low-income families, 
and the other nine-tenths would be 
constructed privately with the federal 
government assisting in order to keep 
prices down. 

In addition, this measure combines 
into one agency all the federal hous- 
ing bureaus, provides for research 
and planning, extends assistance to 
communities undertaking their ow 
housing programs, and offers loans 
and mortgage insurance. s 

Mr. Wyatt views this bill as an es- 


sential second step in solving the na | 
Its fate, he 


tional housing problem. 
feels, may well determine whether 
Americans are to be offered homes 
which they can afford or be forced to 
continue doubling up with relatives or 
living in shanties and slums. 
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0 medicine’s growing list of germ 
killers the name of furacin has 
jen added. Furacin, and its com- 
nds the nitrofurans, must still be 
sudied carefully before they are ready 
for human use, but in the test tube 
they have shown that they can kill 
germs Which the wonder drug of a 
, year ago—penicillin—leaves un- 
juched. They kill or prevent the 
growth of the germs of tuberculosis, 
tetanus, typhoid, dysentery, diph- 
theria, and other diseases. 

Man’s struggle against disease has 
heen a long uphill battle, a battle 
carried on for the most part by 
patient researchers in the laboratory. 
For centuries our ancestors looked 
upon disease with superstition and 
fear. They developed a few simple 
remedies by using the herbs which 
gew in the neighborhood, but they 
were slow to learn that disease comes 
from micro-organisms—small plants 
and animals which are parasites. It 
was imperative that they know this 
fundamental fact before a start to- 
ward cures could be made. 

During the past few years, however, 
medical science has made great prog- 
ress. New drugs have been discov- 

















ELEANOR DOORLY 


LOUIS PASTEUR discovered that disease 


comes from small parasites 


ered which have greatly reduced the 
seriousness of such diseases as pneu- 
monia, meningitis, osteomyelitis, and 








others. The average person, even if 
he has had no experience with the 
drugs himself, is aware of them be- 
cause of the new words they have 
‘ added to his vocabulary. He talks and 
reads of the sulfas, of penicillin, of 
streptomycin, and now of furacin, as 
he used to talk of aspirin. 


Sulfa Drugs 


Shortly before the beginning of 
World War II, the sulfa drugs ap- 
peared. The sulfas, developed chemi- 
cally, were miraculous in that they 
Successfully attacked disease germs 
without at the same time destroying 
the patient. Science had long known 
of chemicals which would kill disease 
germs, but these also destroyed living 
tissue. Therefore they could only be 
used as disinfectants outside the body, 
and could not be taken internally. 

ore the sulfas were widely un- 
derstood, however, a still more power- 
ful group of germ killers appeared on 
Scene. These were natural sub- 

» 48 Opposed to chemically man- 

ured drugs, and were known as 
‘atibiotics. An antibiotic is one form 


of life which tends to destroy other 
of life, 


Antibiotics have been with us ever 
since life on the earth began, but only 
recently have we given them serious 
thought. At the end of the last cen- 
tury scientists began to wonder why it 
was that disease germs apparently 
died with their victims. For example, 
infection spread from a living person 
who had smallpox. If the person died, 
however, the infection did not spread 
from the place where he was buried. 
Is it possible, the scientists wondered, 
that there are substances in the soil 
which destroy the disease germs be- 
fore they can make their way into 
the air and find a new victim? The 
answer to this question turned out to 
be “yes” and microbes in the earth be- 
came man’s ally in fighting disease. 

It took the scientists a long time, 
however, to find this affirmative 
answer. Louis Pasteur, who first 
showed that infection and disease come 
from micro-organisms, also found 
that there were “good” bacteria which 
destroyed “bad” bacteria. Pasteur 
and his fellow workers did not follow 
up chis discovery, but they did make 
a note of it. Pasteur’s discovery was 
made back in 1877. 

During the next 50 years additional 
antibiotics were discovered in scien- 
tific laboratories, but none of them 
could be used by man. On the micro- 
scope plates and in the test tubes the 
antibiotics performed well. As medi- 
cines, however, they failed completely. 

In 1929 Dr. Alexander Fleming, an 
Englishman, came upon a bacterium 
which he named penicillium notatum. 
Fleming met with no greater success 
than had earlier scientists in using 
his discovery as a medicine, so he set 
the penicillin aside for the time being. 

Meanwhile still other researchers in 
England and in the United States were 
discovering an increasing number of 
antibiotics. They collected bacteria 
from the air and tried to isolate 
those which seemed to destroy dis- 
ease germs. They also experimented 
with bacteria grown from the soil: 
first isolating the strains which showed 
promise, then testing them on ani- 
mals, and later working toward the 
use of the bacteria against disease 
within man himself. 


Science Advances Man’s Fight Against Disease 


Constant Study of New Drugs Brings Hope of Cure for Many Illnesses 





GALLOWAY 


NEW DRUGS are helping children, and adults as well, overcome their age-old 
enemy, disease 


By 1941, Professor Fleming’s 
penicillin had been successfully used 
on human beings by a group of 
English scientists. War conditions in 
England made large-scale production 
of penicillin impossible, and, like the 
English scientists who had gone so far 
on atomic energy, the scientists who 
were developing penicillin came in 
great secrecy to the United States to 
continue their work. 


Worked Miracles 


The results of their efforts are well 
known. By last year penicillin was be- 
ing produced in quantity, but the sup- 
ply was still short. The military 
forces and the American public were 
clamoring for more and more penicil- 
lin; and the drug had already saved 
the lives of many children and adults 
stricken with pneumonia, meningitis, 
diphtheria, and other infections. 

But even in the short time since 
penicillin came into use, other power- 
ful disease killers have been discov- 
ered. Streptomycin, another anti- 
biotic, seems to take up the fight where 
the sulfas and penicillin leave off. It 
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AN ENGLISH SCIENTIST, Dr. Alexander Fleming, discovered the “miracle drug” 
penicillin 
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has been used successfully against 
typhoid fever, undulant fever, and 
tularemia or “rabbit” fever—all of 
which resist penicillin and the sulfas. 
Other antibiotics promise to extend 


‘the list. 


And now, furacin! This drug is not 
an antibiotic like penicillin and 
streptomycin. It is not grown from 
bacteria, but it is made chemically 
from oat hulls and other ingredients. 
While furacin has not gone much be- 
yond the point of test tube experimen- 
tation, it is being watched particularly 
because it offers hope of overcoming 
one disease which other drugs have 
not yet successfully cured—tubercu- 
losis. (Streptomycin also offers that 
hope, but whenever doctors mention 
the possibility of a new cure for 
tuberculosis, they warn against aban- 
doning present treatments. “So far, 
the old cures are the only cures,” they 
say, “and the best cure is prevention 
through proper eating and rest.’’) 

Unfortunately, finding remedies for 
disease does not assure us that disease 
will be overcome. The effectiveness of 
the sulfas is limited by the fact that 
the drugs themselves are harmful to 
many people. Apparently the antibi- 
otics do not have such serious effects, 
but the effects of furacin on the hu- 
man system must still be explored. 

The use of the new drugs is limited 
by yet another factor. Disease is the 
struggle between man and germs. The 
germs are as bent on surviving as is 
man, and they are almost as resource- 
ful as man. When a new tool is found 
to use against the germs, they find 
ways to fight back. Some diseases 
have already built up a defense against 
the sulfas. Germs have shown the 
same tendency to develop immunities 
against penicillin. However scientists 
think this may not be a real immunity, 
but may be due to imperfections in the 
penicillin. The question of immunity 
will arise as further tests are made on 
furacin. 

Thus does the struggle between man 
and disease continue—man searching 
for cures, while the disease germs 
stage their own fight. The new drugs 
of the past few years, however, have 
given man a decided advantage in the 
battle for life. 
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DURING THE WAR campuses were deserted. This fall the story will be different 


Education, U. S. A. 





O year in American history has 

seen so many. students clamoring 
for admission to colleges and univer- 
sities as 1946. The annual crop of 
high school graduates is larger than 
last year since eighteen-year-olds are 
draft-exempt. Servicemen who inter- 
rupted their studies are returning. 
The G. I. Bill makes it financially pos- 
sible for veterans to go to college, and 
many veterans are taking advantage 
of this chance to choose the college 
of their dreams. 

For five years campuses have been 
accustomed to smaller and smaller en- 
rollments. Men dropped out daily as 
their draft numbers were called. Some 
schools survived only because Army 
and Navy training programs took over 
their vacant dormitories and _ half- 
empty classrooms. Others reluctantly 
released instructors whose salaries 
could not be borne by lower tuition in- 
come. Everywhere schools were shrink- 
ing. 

Today schools know a different story. 
They wade through applications for 
two million students. In order to 
handle their boom enrollments, they 
must somehow solve the problems of 
housing, faculty and equipment short- 
age, and changes in courses of study. 

Housing is the number-one problem 
and the reason why 500,000 would-be 
students will be refused admission this 
fall. School-operated dormitories are 
already crowded with more than twice 
their usual number of students. Va- 
cant rooms in private homes and apart- 
ments which were normally rented to 
students have disappeared in the na- 
tion-wide housing shortage. Veterans’ 
wives and babies, newcomers to the 
campus, further complicate the pic- 
ture. 


Emergency Housing 

To meet the need, university officials 
have collected all kinds of emergency 
shelters. Typical is the University of 
Missouri campus, where khaki-colored 
trailers rented from the government 
squat beneath classic Greek columns. 
“G.I. City,” as the project is called, 
centers around a brick house contain- 
ing washrooms, day nursery, and rec- 
reation facilities. The University of 
Michigan trucked 39 two-family houses 
from Willow Run to its campus and 





Crowd into Colleges 


made arrangements for 1,800 more 
student families to live in Willow Vil- 
lage, 12 miles distant. 

Portable buildings, part of the 
atomic: bomb village at Richmond, 
Washington, house veterans at the 
University of Oregon. Bus service 
carries Hiram College (Ohio) students 
from a converted war plant five miles 
away. One hundred and fifty families 
await campus apartments at Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C. 
There the apartment project is under 
the direction of a disabled veteran, a 
student. Plans are under way to 
erect six new buildings for 50 bachelor 
students each. 

Less habitable residences pressed 
into use by eager students range from 
chicken coops to old buses and street- 
cars. At Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 93 tugboat deckhouses have been 
set up. The glassed-in pilot house is 
used as a study room with four bunks 
below. 

Even when such measures as these 
are applied, present housing cannot 
meet the demand. Colleges and uni- 
versities have equal priority with vet- 
erans and industries in securing build- 
ing materials, but only a few schools 
can build in time to help the situation 
this year. Chances are that this is 
just the beginning of the boom and 
that college enrollments will not reach 
their peak until 1948, when three mil- 
lion students will seek entrance. 

The problem of instruction parallels 
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This Year’s Big Game 





the housing shortage. Many of the 
instructors who left during the “lean 
years” are now located in private in- 
dustrial positions with larger salaries 
and more security. The University of 
Chicago wants 100 new teachers for 
its recently leased Chanute Field, Illi- 
nois, campus. In New York City, 
university lecturers sometimes face 
audiences of as many as 900 students. 
Some schools will attempt to meet the 
faculty shortage by running classes 
in shifts. 

Laboratory equipment is scarce as 
the sciences enjoy a special popularity. 
Textbook publishers are rolling edition 
after edition of standard books off the 
press, but orders are lagging far be- 
hind schedule. 


Changing Standards 


Educators must find ways to offer 
the courses students want. Particu- 
larly because of the G.I. Bill, students 
come from many economic groups in- 
stead of from the one high-income 
group which usually supplies the col- 
leges. The undergraduates want to 
make sure that their college educations 
will equip them to earn a living. Some 
educators think it would be wise to 
offer special two-year technical courses 
leading to certificates rather than to 
degrees. However, others feel the 
regular four-year programs offer the 
best all-around education. 

Most veterans are more serious 
about their studies than they would 
be if they had come directly from high 
school. It is important that their col- 
lege courses challenge their thinking 
and be worth the postponement of a 
vocation for a few years. At the same 
time, many “review” courses must be 
added to enable veterans to keep up 
with students whose high school work 
is more recent. 

How will the heavy enrollments af- 
fect higher education? Most school 
leaders say their academic standards 
will not suffer. They point out that 
colleges can become more democratic 
when it is possible for more students 
to attend. They think colleges will 
discover potential leaders who might 
have gone unnoticed. The college 
boom of today has an opportunity to 
provide a highly-educated American 
citizenry for tomorrow. 


Study Guida 





———— 








Housing 


1. What goals in housing were set by 
Mr. Wyatt when he became National 
Housing Administrator? 


2. What are the principal sho 
that hampered the housing program g¢ 
the time that Mr. Wyatt went into hig 
job? 


3. In what ways did Mr. Wyatt play 
to overcome these shortages? 


4. According to latest reports, how 
well is the national housing program 
going? 


5. Even though he feels that some 
progress has been made, what fagtor 
does Mr. Wyatt think are still prevent. 
ing full-scale construction? 





Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not agree with the 
statement made by the editors of 
Fortune, that “American industry is stil] 
ingenious, and . demand has a 
of invoking supply no matter what the 
difficulties?” In other words do you think 
that American ingenuity, with the “goy 
ernment encouragement” which Fortune 
refers to, will solve the housing problem 
or do you think more drastic gover 
mental activity will be necessary to 
our nation properly? Explain your pe 
sition. 


2. Do you think that, while the 
housing shortage exists, rent conta 
should be continued even though 
price controls are lifted? Or ic fal 
think such action would be rent, aa 





























people who have property to rent, 
that rent controls should not be 
tinued if other controls are permanen| 
lifted? ot 


Peace Conference ; 


1. What did the Big Four United 
Nations decide should be done I 
Trieste? What dangers have been § 
in this solution to the problem? 


2. How did the Foreign Minis 
Council deal with Italy’s colonial ¢ 
pire? 


3. What boundary changes have 
suggested in the Balkans? 


4. What territories is Russia to 
quire from Finland according to the 
cisions of the foreign ministers? ai 

5. What is the chief- reason why ti 
great powers are handling so much 
the real work of treaty-making @ 
Europe? ve 





6. How are the rules of the co 
peace conference to be made? 

7. Why is Russia at odds with 
western powers over the traffic on 
Danube river? 


_8. Which of the Big Four United Mie 
tions gave way on the disagreement @ 
Italy’s reparations? What was de 












Discussion 


1. As the coming peace conferen 
been planned, the Big Four United 
tions will make all the basic decism 
about peace terms for the Europeamé 
satellites. Do you think this is @ 
arrangement, or do you believe the@ 
17 nations at the conference shouldt 
a larger voice in the making of 
tlements? State your reasons. 


2. As you see it, what are the) 
stakes for which the great powers 
been contending in the peace me 
ations? 






















Miscellaneous 


1. According to Census Bureau) 
mates, how much has the populati 
the United States changed in t 
six years? i 

2. What conclusions have politi 
servers drawn from the outcome @ 
recent primary elections in Minne 


3. Who is Mexico’s new presid 


4. What has the Senate War Im 
gating Committee discovered in 
amination of the way munitions firm 
business with the government duri 
war? 

5. How big is our Army at pF 


How large do military leaders tam 
should be in the future? i 


6. What. steps might the Hu 
government take to deal with the 
runaway inflation in Hungary? 



















